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THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT.* 


The truth and importance of the connec- 
tion between Rest and Edification are well 
worth considering. It is a great truth that 
the human soul needs frequent Sabbaths. To 
work without ceasing is the prerogative of 
Deity alone. It is true that Christianity con- 
firms the saying of the Greek Philosopher, 
that Action is the end of Thought, and that 
it represents the performance of Duty as the 
proper discipline of Humanity. Indeed, this 
is one of the distinctive elements of Evangel- 
ical Philosophy, viz., that human life is not a 
theorem but a problem—a thing not to be 
8 ted about merely, but to be done. Let 

is, then, be at once admitted and borne in 
mind througheut. Not for indolence, or se- 
clusion, or any form of asceticism, am I 
pleading now, but only and specially for this, 
that a spirit of contemplative devotion should 
ever be mingled with a spirit of practical 
energy; that our active exertions should be 
thickly interspersed with intervals of spiritual 
repose—yea, that our whole life should be 
penetrated and pervaded by a spirit of tran- 
quility and thoughtfulness and prayer. And 
mercifully, as it seems to me, has it been 


* From the writings of the late Fredrich Myers, 
M. A., author of “ Lectures on Great Men,” taken 
from the “ English Annual Monitor, or Obituary of 
the Members of the Society of Friends in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland,” for the year 1858. 
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ordered by our wise and kind Father ia 


Heaven that these separate callings are not 
contrary the one to the other, but rather co- 
ordinate. In His Scripture the exhortation 
to work while it is day is consistently con- 
joined with the prescript that in the morning 
and at eventide we should watch. It is com- 
manded equally that we should be diligent in 
business and fervent in spirit—that we should 
pray without ceasing, and yet zealously main- 
tain good works. And in that great example 
in which we are taught all the requirements 
of a Christian’s life more emphatically than 
by precept, it is well to be reminded, how 
in Him there was a conspicuous union of 
calmness with energy, and how spiritual peace 
was translucent through incessant toil and 
suffering, and contradiction of sinners against 
Himself. 

St. Matthew says of Him (xiv. 23): “ When 
He had sent the multitudes away, He went 
up into a mountain apart to pray; and when 
the evening was come He was there alone.” 

St. Mark says of Him (vi. 31): “ When there 
were many coming and going, and they had 
no leisure so much as to eat, He said unto 
His disciples, come ye . . . apart into a 
desert place, and rest awhile.” 

St. Luke (xxi. 37): “ And in the daytime 
He was teaching in the temple; and at night 
He went out and abode in the mount that is 
called the Mount of Olives.” 
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St. John (vi. 15): ‘He departed into a 
mountain Himself alone.” 

Now, it is this being alone, this abiding for 
a night on the mount, thir resting awhile, this 
going apart to pray—it is this that I would 
suggest as a corrective to those influences 
which a life of uninterrupted activity cannot 
fail to exert for evil on our spirits. And 
surely, when we see Him whose holy soul was 
ever in essential communion with God, sepa- 
rating Himself frequently from the crowd to 
converse with His Father yet more closely ; 
when we cee Him who was holiness itself, 
withdraw even from the works of a Divine 
benevolence to refresh Himself at intervals 
with prayer, we cannot for one moment doubt 
that our spirits need similar retirement for 
the sustenance of their truest life. It is not 
good, indeed, even for a man’s religious life, 
that he should be habitually alone, but per- 
haps it would be worse for him if he were 
never alone. For in such case he could not 
surrender himself a living sacrifice unto God. 
He would lose by continual contact and col- 
lision with what is external to himself, his 
own native character, that peculiar impress 
on his soul which God gave him to cherish, 
and not to assimilate merely to that of others, 
and thus he would lose that integrity of 
nature, which is of great price. Mingling 
with others, without also proportionably com- 
muning with his own heart and being still, a 
man learns to think’ with others’ thoughts, 
and to feel with others’ feelings; he receives 
the reflections of others’ sentiments as the 
instinctive promptings of his own conscience, 
and thus he incapacitates himself for perform- 
ing that distinctive work which he was sent 
into the world to do. Doubtless the due 
alternation of society and self-communion it 
may be difficult to determine by any general 
rule, and I do not here attempt it; I only now 
am suggesting that an alternation is the 
healthiest state for ordinary Christians ; not 
society always; for thus the mind becomes 
unable to develop and mature its own dis 
tinctive character, or to retain its own clear- 
ness and strength, but is weakened and worn 
away by its multiplicity and variety of inter- 
ests and attractions; not self-communion 
always; for thus it soon becomes the mere 
‘slave of the few objects or ideas with which it 
is immediately conversant, grows morbidly 
sensitive to its own processes of action and 
liabilities to injury, and loses its sympathy 
with the rest of that great family of its fellows 
who have God for their parent too. And this 
mingling of contemplation with action—of 
spiritual repose with unusual energy—has 
been the secret source of the superiority of 
many of those whore names shine brightest in 
Christian annals—the inner spring of that 
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sanctity and zeal which seem in some men only 
to have increased in freshness and fragrance 
as they labored the longer, but which, as 
other examples also teach us, must assuredly 
have withered away in their work if they had 
not resorted to this cooling and strengthening 
stream wherewith to invigorate themselves 
daily. 

In all Christian respecte, at least, the calm 
are the only permanently strong. They who 
maintained a frequent communion with the 
Infinite and the Eternal—they alone will 
overcome the world, That peculiar gift of 
peace which Christ gave to His disciples as 
His parting gift, is not only one of their 
greatest treasures, as an escential blessing in 
itself, but is also a blessing conferring super- 
natural strength with which to work wonders 
among men. The man who feels himself 
through grace at any time prepared to meet 
his God—the man whose paramount aim in 
this world is to educate himself for another— 
this is the man to influence his brethren ex- 
tensively for good. And where, I would ask, 
can such thoughts of the true measure and 
significance of life be obtained as from those 
points above it or beside it which prayer and 
retirement may enable a man to gain? W!o 
have taken such true and deep views of life 
as those who have been consciously on the 
point of quitting it? Read the records of 
the most thoughtful and the most spiritual on 
their death-beds, and compare their estimate 
of life with men’s ordinary reckoning of it, 
and then say what a change contemplation 
may produce in us. When men come to die, 
they feel themselves emphatically alone. 
However surrounded by the most kind and 
intimate friends, the individuality of their 
own nature manifests itself irresistibly; they 
indeed feel that, practically, the outward 
world is but a vaia show, and that there are, 
at least for them, but as it were two beings in 
the universe—their own soul and the Author 
of it. And so it is in a lesser and proportion- 
ate degre in sickness and afflictions. One of 
their principal means of benefit lies in the se- 
clusiva of the eoul from the world which the 
generally occasion—in that communion wit 
the Unseen which they frequently compel. 

But why, I would ask, should this seclusion 
from the world, this communion with the Un- 
seen, need to be so forced upon us? Why 
should it not be rather voluntary? why not 
desired and provided for? O infatuated crea- 
tures that we are, to need affiictions to make 
us draw near to God, and not to allow mercies 
to do so rather! O foolish and slow of heart 
to learn God’s purposes of love to us—to mis- 
interpret so the uses of his blessings! What, 
will we not use these seasons of rest which 
God gives us, rather than compel Him to 
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send us seasons of suffering, for holding com- 
munion with Him? Will we never turn to 
God willingly and joyfully? Will we never 
give Him the sacrifice of a free and happy 
spirit—of a mind not bowed down by sick- 
ness, or made weak by suffering—of a heart 
subdued by the multitude of His mercies— 
melted to gratitude by the very sunshine of 
His blessings? Will we always appear at 
His altar only as supplicants pursued by the 
avenger, and never as coming to present our- 
selves whole thank-offerings of gratitude and 
love? 

But to return to the suggestion, that for the 
purposes of the spiritual life of the individual 
soul labor and prayer are interdependent. 
Every life of Christian efficiency must be one 
of frequent meditation. No one can be really 
spiritually wise who does not study the human 
heart as its source, and he can only approach 
near to that in the depths of his own experi- 
ence. Experience of the world, as it is called, 
is said to bring with wisdom, and in some 
cases with reason, inasmuch as it certainly 
does enable men to calculate correctly the 
common-places of life, to conjecture skillfully 
the ordinary chances of conduct; but it does 
very little indeed to help us in understanding 
or in influencing the interior life of the earnest 
and of the unworldly. Here it is helpless, and 
worse. The eye that would see this must be 
enlightened from within—the hand that would 
stir more than the surface must be strength- 
ened from.above. 

Our greatest business, then, in this world is 
not to do good, but to be good—not to be as 
useful to our brethren as we can, but so to 
’ become changed by God’s Spirit into His 
image that we may be fitted to live in 
closer communion with Him forever. To 
love our neighbor as ourselves is only the 
second of the commandments—to love God} Most unwisely, then, may it be said, will 
above all, this is the first. And unless all | he count the cost who thinks that such seasons 
our duties are thus performed with reference | of rest as I am recommending are superfluous 
to God’s will, aad from gratitude for His| or waste—that time spent in prayer is time 
grace, then however outwardly useful our] lost to duty. Rather, our very duties may 
course of living may seem to be, for the| become hindrances to our improvement if 
highest purposes of life it is useless. Most | they be not done in this thoughtful spirit. If 
thankful ought we to be, indeed, when God | all our work, even that which has God’s 
makes our earthly allotment of duty to be in| service expressly for its aim, be not thus en- 
its own nature favorable to our bringing forth | nobled and spiritualized by contemplation, 
much fruit to His glory and to the good of} however useful it may be to others, it will be 
our fellow-men. felines there can ke no more | fruitless and even hurtful to ourselves. We 
glorious spectacle than that of a man who, | know, on apostolic authority, that a man may 
thankful for having been redeemed, and feel-| give all his goods to feed the poor, and his 
ing himself being sanctified, is evidently also | body to be burned, and yet not have that 
being permitted to be a co operator with God | peculiar spirit which is characteristically 
in bringing about some great purpose of His} Christian; and so perhaps it may be that a 
providence—energetically and faithfully per-| man may live a moral and respectable and 
forming wide-spreading duties, with eye and | useful life, actively engaged in a course of 
heart ever uplifted towards Him who he be: | even religious acts, and yet not bea Christian. 
lieves has been the Author and will be the| Devout thoughtfulness being neglected, our 



























Finisher of his faith; and thus, so peaiins 
through things temporal as to make them al. 
helps to his gaining the things that are 
eternal. Such a spectacle, I say, of active 
and extensive usefulness combined with per- 
sonal edification, is one of the highest and 
most attractive interest. But let it also be 
remembered how great a truth it is, that 

‘‘ They also serve who only stand and wait”— 
and that meekly to suffer God’s will is as sub- 
lime a duty as actively to do it. 

As individuals, then, let us cherish a spirit 
of contemplation—let us improve a time of 
rest. When the world is too much with us 
let us *‘ Rest a while.” When our very works 
of duty or labor of love render us unquiet or 
distracted, let us “ Rest a while.” When our 
studies, however intellectual, are engrossing 
or harassing us more than usual, let us “ Rest 
a while.” “ Rest,” however, not for mere 
indolence and slumber, but for that renewal 
and refreshing of the mind which closer eom- 
munion with God can alone impart. Re- 
member that mere seclusion from the world 
will not of itself be necessarily improving to 
us. If meditation on the Unseen be not con- 
joined with separation from the visible, the 
very absence of the things we have been ac- 
customed to will only endear them to us the 
more. Closer communion with God is that 
alone which can efface the deepening impres- 
sions of the world, or counteract its unceasing 
encroachments. If there be not this, then the 
very examination of our own hearts will take 
but a form of selfishness, and our retirement 
will be but indolence, or worse. The heart 
which is empty of thoughts of God will be full 
of thoughts of that world which is enmity to 
God; it will be but a mere market-place of 
carnal interests, or as an open space for every 
worldly wayfarer to travel on or abide. 
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humility before God and gratitude towards 
Christ is lessened, and thus our fruits of obe- 
dience, though seeming fair, are turning 
inwardly into ashes; and self-eatisfaction 
mingling with our benevolonce, we dissolve 
the pearl which should have been our reward 
in the very cup of our seeming charity. Con- 
stant aetivity, even in good works, has always 
a tendency to draw us away from watchful- 
ness over our motives of action, and uninter- 
rupted usefulness to make us think more highly 
of ourselves than we ought to think; and 
if these things be not counteracted by a self- 
communion, and communion with God pro. 
portionate to our activity, then though out- 
wardly and to others we be still zealous and 
benevolent, yet in the eyes of Him who looks 
not at the outward appearance only, we shall 
assuredly be seen to be also prouder and 
colder every day, and gradually less like 
Christ | lon Let us not then ever 
neglect or abridge that period of repose which 
the health of our souls requires to be devoted 
to communion with our hearts, and with Him 
who is greater than our hearts. Be sure that 

can require of us no exertions for even 
the spiritual well-being of others which must 
of necessity impair our own; and that if our 
own souls are not duly edified, it will be re- 
ceived as no excuse hereafter that we were 
trying to do God more service the while ; 
seeing that reason alone might tell us that 
our efforts are not essential to God’s service, 
while Scripture everywhere represents the 
cultivation of personal holiness as the one 
thing needful for ourselves. 

May this conviction gruw among us, that 
the Christian religion lies as much in dis- 
cipline of the heart as in the conduct of the 
understanding, and may we take this as our 
abiding motto: “In quietness and confi- 
dence shall be your strength.” 

“ Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone; 


An e’en an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own. 


* Retreat beneath His wings, 
And in His grace confide ; 
This more exalts the King of kings, 
Than all thy works besides.” 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received the official extracts from 
the minutes of the late Yearly Meeting in 
Baltimore. 

Having already given a pretty full account 
of the proceedings of this body, we now pre- 
sent to our readers only the men’s minute of 
exercises. 

“On entering into an examination of the 
state of Society, as shown in the answers to 
the queries, the meeting was made to feel that 


these searching inquiries as to our spiritual 
health are attended with deep exercise of 
mind, and may often be of advantage to us 
if we will only improve by the revelations 
they make; for it is not to the self-righteous, 
but to sinners, that the Son and sent of the 
Father comes with healing on His wings. 

“In consequence of the apparent neglect 
in the attendance of some of our meetings, 
especially those held near the middle of the 
week, a deep baptism of spirit spread over 
the assembly, and many concerned minds 
were brought out in the testimony to the 
advantages arising from our thus mingling 
together in social worship. It was clearly 
shown that love to God and to our fellow- 
men would lead us to seek these opportunities 
of renewing our spiritual strength, and of 
encouraging one another in the ways of right- 
eousness. We were reminded that true and 
acceptable worship can be as well performed 
in our smal], silent meetings as in any other, 
if they only be held in the power of God. 
An earnest, prayerful desire to draw near to 
Him, so as to bring oar minds under His 
influence, is the highest and purest worship 
man can perform. It was so felt to be by 
Robert Barclay, Jacob Ritter, Job Scott and 
other ancient worthies who have left testimo- 
nies as to the effect produced on their minds 
in silent meetings. Friends were encouraged 
to increased faithfulness in this respect, and 
some interesting circumstances were related 
where concerned members had gone out of 
their way to encourage the young to this 
religious duty, with the happiest results. The 
Church was compared to an arch in which 
there is a key-stone without which the arch 
cannot stand, which key-stone is the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart. And where 
this prevails there will ever be a gathering to 
Shilob. 

“Our important testimony against all 
intoxicating beverages claimed serious con- 
sideration, as some of the reports indicated 
that all our members were not sufficiently 
guarded in dealing in them. Under the spe- 
cious plea of their being used as a medicine, 
it is feared that some have been induced to 
sell them to others to whom they have proved 
an injury; and some may have been betrayed 
into keeping them for sale for fear of losing 
the custom of those with whom they deal. 
As it is now pretty well established that they 
act on the human system as a poison, they 
should only be used as a medicine, and then 
in the most guarded manner and under the 
severest restrictions. Our members were 
Soman anne against dealing in 
them, and Monthly Meetings were encour- 
aged to extend a necessary care in all cases 
where this testimony is violated; for, unless 
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our own hands are clean, we cannot success- 


fully wage war against the crying evil of 


intemperance. 

“Friends were admonished to beware of 
extravagauce in all its forms, and earnestly 
advised to be careful in making engagements, 
either in the way of trade or by going surety 
for others, when by so doing they would 


imperil their estates beyond the extent of 


their means. 

“To consideration of the many evils that 
arise from tale-bearing and detraction, Friends 
were advised to be very careful in talking 
about persons, as mischief in neighborhoods 
is very often produced by so doing when 
none is intended. If we were as careful of 


the reputation of our friends as of those of 


the members of our own household, we would 
not speak even that which is true if it dispar- 
aged them, unless good could be accomplished 
by so doing. 

“We were reminded that in our efforts to 


do good we should not forget the members of 


our own household, but remember the precious 
children committed to our care. To guard 
them from pernicious literature, and to furnish 
their young and inquiring minds with such 
reading as will prove of advantage to them, 
should be one of our most pleasant labors. 

“We have had the company of several 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings, whose 
labors of love have been acceptable and edi- 
fying.” 

Having felt during the several sittings of 
this meeting the overshadowing wing of 
Divine Goodness to be spread over us, uniting 
our hearts in brotherly affection, and enabling 
us to transact the important concerns that 
have come before us, in much harmony and 
condeacension—for which favor our hearts 
are tendered in gratitude to the Great Head 
of the Church—we now conclude, to meet at 
the usual time next year, if so permitted. 

Levi K. Brown, Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
““BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING: IN DUE 
TIME YE SHALL REAP IF YE FAINT NOT.” 


What a soul-cheering prospect! How it 
invigorates, and how it stimulates us to be up 
and doing. Feeling weary at any time, let 
us call to mind the example of Him who 
went about doing good to the bodies and to 
the souls of men. When He was reviled, 
He reviled not again. 

"We have the promise, “ Ye shall reap if ye 


faint not,” though in any Christian effort we 
may expect opposition from a world that 
lieth in wickedness; and I am prepared to 
believe there is no earnest, sincere effort put 
forth, but will be blessed, though we may not 
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see the work prosper in our hands. If the 
seed is sown out of an honest heart, we shall 
return rejoicing, bringing our sheaves with 
us. 


Since the promised reward is for those who 


endure to the end, let none be weary or faint 
by the way. The apostle James speaks of 


this enduring patience: “Bzhold the hus- 


bandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he 
receive the early and the latter rain. 
also patient.” Both the early and the latter 
rain are needed for a full crop, and we are 
not to be discouraged by drought or heat, as 
these are necessary to mature the full growth 
of the precious seed. The times of proving 
perhaps are just as necessary to spiritual 
growth as the times of rejoicing. Though the 


Be ye 


heavens should look like brass and the earth 
like iron, and our prayers rise no higher than 
the ceiling—though there be no tears in the 


eyes nor tenderness in the heart, yet the 


time of the singing of birds will come, and 


the voice of the turtle will be heard in the 
land. Then shall we rejoice in God’s salva- 
tion. 


Wiiu1am S. Beprorp. 


ee 
From the Sermonizer. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: ITS ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


J. F. REDMUND. 
The English versions of the Bible were 


translated from the original Greek and He- 
brew copies of the Bible. The English trans- 
lators, especially the earlier, als> examined 
some of the Latin Bibles then in existence, but 


the later, especially King James’ translators, 


relied chiefly on the original sources and lan- 
guages, the Greek and Hebrew. 


What, precisely, were the original sources 


or manuscripts of the Bible, on which these 
translators had to rely? 


The art of printing having been introduced 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, many 


complete Bibles had now been printed and 
circulated in the original languages, before 


the time of our translation, 1607 to 1611. 
The translators had of course access to all 
these; but more, they could and did consult 
some original manuscript sources. We have 
at present nearly one thousand original man- 
uscripts, Greek, Hebrew and Latin, some of 
them reaching back as far as fifteen hundred 
years; others are more recent. I havein my 
possession none of the original, but at least, 
many exact copies of them, in various vol- 
umes on Biblical criticism. 

These manuscripts are, of course, reproduc- 
tions of still older and purely original manu- 
scripts. I will mention only a few of these 
earlier and most important manuscripts that 
have come down to us, after the days of the 
Apostles: 
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The Alexandrian manuscript, in Greek, 
was prepared at Alexandria, Egypt, about the 
ear 350, by a distinguished lady and martyr, 
hecla. It was brought to London in 1628, 
and is now in the British Museum. It is writ- 
ten on parchment, and is well preserved. It 
contains the whole Bible, taken from the origi- 
nals and from the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament. The New Testament part is 
marred by the loss of several pages or sections. 
The Vatican manuscript, also in Greek, and 
containing the whole Bible, was prepared some 
twenty-five years earlier than the Alexan- 
drian, that is, about the year 225. It is writ- 
ten on vellum. Its authority is very high. 
Little is known of itsearly history. It is sup- 
posed to have been brought to Italy in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. It was 
placed into the Vatican Library about the 
year 1450. In 1810, Napoleon took it to 
Paris. While there it was much consulted, 
After the battle of Waterloo, it fell into Wel- 
lington's hands, who, regarding it atolen prop- 
erty, sent it back to Rome, where it has since 
been kept in close quarters. It has been 
guarded with great jealousy. In 1843, Tisch- 
endorf, the great Biblical scholar and anti- 
quarian, went to Rome to examine it. He was 
permitted to look at it, but not transcribe any. 
Others, after him, in like manner failed. The 
Church of Rome did but little,and that poorly, 
to acquaint the world with its contents. Some 
twelve years ago, however, Tischendorf, by 
reat perseverance, succeeded in obtaining 
ull access to it, and transcribed and gave it 
to the world. 

The Sinai manuscript contains the entire 
Bible, in Greek. This was discovered by 
Tischendorf, in 1844, at the convent of St. 
Catharine, on Mount Sinai. From a basket 
of rubbish intended to kindle his fire, he 

icked out forty-three beautiful parchment 
eaves belonging to a manuscript of the Sep- 
tuagint, hitherto unknown. These, on his re- 
turn to Europe, he published. In 1859, he 
visited the same convent for the third time, 
when one of the monks brought to him the 
other leaves of that same manuscript loosely 
tied in a napkin. He found here the [re- 
maining portions of the Septuagint, and also 
the entire New Testament, with the epistle of 
Barnabas, and portions of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. The night following this discovery 
he spent without sleep, transcribing until 
break of day. He at once determined to ob- 
tain this manuscript, if possible. After much 
effort, travel, and embarassment, he secured it, 
took it to Cairo, in Egypt, and finally to St. 
Petersburg, in Europe, as a present to the 
Russian Emperor, Alexander Second. 
This Sinai manuscript is a highly valuable 
original document, especially its Greek New 
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Testament. It is all—-New and Old Testa- 
ment—believed to have been prepared by the 
great church historian, Eusebius, from the 
original sources at Alexandria, in the third 
century. Much and valuable use has been 
made of it. The Emperor Alexander had 
two hundred copies of an exact fac-simile of 
the new text part prepared, which he pre- 
sented to different learned institutious through- 
out christendom ; and Tischendorf published, 
in 1868, a beautiful and accurate re-print in 
common Greek type, which is regarded very 
valuable. It is the completest thing of the 
kind. 

These three manuscripts, at London, Rome 
and St. Petersburg, are among the most im- 
portant. If time allowed, many other manu- 
scripts might be noticed, of the one thousand 
which are still in existence. 

How wonderfully these have been preserved 
through the dark ages, and, along with 
the written translations that followed, up to 
the time when the art of printing was discov- 
ered, about the year 1450, During this period 
these manuecripts were in frequent use, for 
various purposes, by the more educated. They 
were often made the object of attack by er- 
rorists and unbelievers. In all this period 
they were neither destroyed nor materially 
changed. No literature of any age or lan- 
guage has come down the stream of time so 
well preserved as that of the Bible—both Old 
and New Testament, 

Next to the Apostles, who wrote the New 
Testament books, we are indebted to the 
church historian Eusebius, and the highly 
educated and pious Pamphilus, They lived 
and labored at Ceesarea, Palestine, about the 
year 300. Pamphilus spent his whole life 
gathering together valuable old Scripture 
manuscripis, and gave these to Eusebius. 
The latter, in turn, put these in proper shape, 
and also wrote the most valuable church his- 
tory of his time, which became the source and 
basis of all church histories since. 

Eusebius was much indebted to Origen, 
who lived in the latter part of the second and 
early part of the third century. He was one 
of the most learned, laborious, sincere and 
faithful of men. He gathered together all 
the old materials of Scripture record before 
his time, and wrote extensively. 

Origen was, in turn, indebted to Polycarp, 
the immediate disciple of John, the Apostle 
and Evangelist. Here is another interval of 
one hundred years, bringing us up to the time 
when the New Testament began to be pub- 
lished by the first and principal witnesses. 





A PROMISE should be given with caution 
and kept with care. It should be made by the 
heart and remembered by the head. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 

The Circular Meeting held at the Valley 
Meeting House on the 17th inst. was smaller 
than usual, owing to the inclement weather. 
Five members of the committee from Phila. 
delphia were in attendance, besides several 
whose residence is in the immediate vicinity. 
The presence of our aged and beloved friend 
Joseph Davis, also one of the committee, was 
very pleasant to all, 

The meeting gathered under a solemn 
quiet. A large proportion of those preseut 
were in the younger walks of life, and their 
solid deportment bore evidence of interest in 
and attachment to the faith in which they 
have been reared. Few, if any, besides those 
who are accustomed to attend Friends’ Meet- 
iug were among the worshippers. 

The testimonies offered were plain and 
earnest. The duty of meeting together for 
Divine worship, the spiritual nature of that 
worship, obedience to the Divine voice heard 
in the soul, as the means of attaining true 
peace and the cultivation of love towards one 
another, which is the badge of discipleship, 
were among the subjects presented as claim- 
ing the earnest consideration of all who 
were striving after higher attainments in the 
things of the Spirit. 











































After the reading of the Quarterly re- 
ports, remarks were made on the contents, 
and exhortations given to greater earn- 
estness in the good work of gathering in the 
children, and the most effective mode of in- 
teresting them in the cause of truth and 
righteousness. The substance of the commu- 
nications being that Divine love was the great 
and only principle calculated to gain their 
attention, and warm into being the seeds of 
immortal life that should blossom in beauty, 
flower in splendor, and bear rich and abund- 
aut fruit in the harvest fields of our heritage. 

The proposition coming from the Miami 
Quarterly Association to send reports of 
Fust-day Schools in future directly to the 
Annual Confereace, and appoint Delegates 
thereunto, instead of sending them up inter- 
mediately through the Quarterlies as hereto- 
fore, was united with, the Friends believing 
that greater life and interest would result 
from direct reports. 

The proposition to ask recognition of the 
Yearly Meeting, and request the joint publi- 
cation of the Conference proceedings with 
the Yearly Meeting reports, was referred to 
the Executive Committee and others. 

The recommendation of Philadelphia As- 
sociation to promote the circulation of the 
“Scattered Seeds” was then taken into con- 
sideration, and led to fervent appeals and ex- 
hortations for renewed life and interest and 
zeal in promulgating the views and principles 
of Friends, and greater ardor in drawing the 
youth to our fold, inspiring in them a deeper 
and fuller love of our plain principles and 
simple form of worship, and greater atten- 
tion to the impressions and teachings of the 
Spirit of Truth, which Jesus declared should 
be our comforter and our guide—leading into 
all truth. The fountain of living waters 
seemed to be opened, flowing freely forth to 
the refreshing of all present. 

All seemed to partake of the fervor and 
love engendered by the earnest appeals and 
exhortatiovs, and bore testimony to the re- 
newal of their faith in the blessed cause of 
entering into the harvest fields of youth, to 
sow the Divine seed of love and truth, that 
should bring forth an hundred fold to the 
strengthening and building up of our beloved 
Society—and advancing the reigao of right- 
eousness on the earth, when man showed indeed 
love for his fellow man, and injustice, evil, 
discord, crime, intemperance and war shall 
be no more; when Divine love will be the 
healer of the nations and people of every 
land—healing all their differences, and mise- 
ries and sorrows—and leading thore of every 
nation, tongue, and creed into the mighty 
Temple of Truth, where every soul shall 
know the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit, 





The Indiana Yearly Friends’ First-day 
School Association, pursuant to adjournment 
from Richmond, Ind., convened at Waynes 
ville, Warren county, Ohio, Seventh-day 
evening, Ninth month 28th, 1878. 

Two sessions were held. A marked and 
pleasing feature of the conference was the 
presence of some of the most aged members 
of the Society to give their aid and recogni- 
tion to the work of the more youthful mem- 
bers. The young felt the encouragement, 
and entered into the work with renewed zeal. 

Reports were received and read from 
White Water Quarterly, Miami Quarterly 
Association, and also from Cincinnati 
Monthly Meeting First-day School. Two 
schools were reported in operation in White 
Water Quarterly Association, at Richmond 
and Pendleton. Attendance at Richmond, 
58; at Pendleton, 54—making a total of 112. 

Miami Quarterly Association reported five 
schools in operation: Cincinnati, Hopewell, 
Waynesville, Oakland and Green Plain, one 
school at Grove having been discontinued. 
As to number of attendants the report does 
not name, but supposed to be about 200. 
Total within the limits of the Aunual Asso- 
ciation, about 400, the separation of the 
Illinois Conference transferring their scholars 
to their jurisdiction. 

Most of the Delegates were preseat and 
answered to their name. 
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and recognize the Fatherhood of God and the | 
universal brotherhood of man. 

No further business appearing, the Confer- 
ence adjourned to meet the Seventh day eve- 
ning preceding the next Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, to be held in Richmond, 
Indiana, Ninth month, 1879. Every heart 
seemed to be tendered as the time of parting 
grew near, and felt that this had indeed been 
a favored season, bearing precious fruit in 
the cause of Truth. 

Bens. E. Hopxtrys, 
Emity P. Yeo, k Clerks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ortor Acency, Nes. 

I still continue to highly appreciate the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, and the regular perusal 
of its sound, sensible interesting and instruc- 
tive contents affords me much satisfaction 
and encouragement. I have only time at 

resent to inform thee that since I have been 

ere we have been holding Friends’ meetings 
in the Agent’s (Jesse W. Griest) sitting-room, 
on Firat day mornings,composed of eightadult 
members and some occasional non-members. 
What a contrast to your large Race street 
meetings! But I believe the good Father 
has indeed condescended to meet with us and 
bless our humble efforts to worship Him a: 
ceptably. Farewell. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
Witmer Watton. 


“ASCRAPS=& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
As my mind has often been wandering of 
late towards thy distant habitation, I have 
takep my pen this quiet Sabbath evening to 
ive thee an assurance thereof, not because I 
eel rich and full, by any means. I feel more 
like an empty vessel than otherwise, yet I 
have a little faith that I shall not be wholly 
forsaken, as my mind has just beep arrested 
while writing with the language of Jehovah: 
“ When said I to the wrestling seed of Jacob, 
Seek ye my face in vain? Then sayeth my 
soul, Thy face, O Lord, will I seek.” Iam 
aware that those seasons of apparent deser- 
tion may be to prove the strength of my 
trust and my love to my Heavenly Helper ; 
aud I feel that I can say with one of old, 
“‘ Lord, try me and prove me, and if there be 
iniquity in me, take Thou it away, but 
withdraw not Thy Holy Spirit from me.” 

I attended our Half-year’s Meeting, and 
after it was over I remained several days in 
those parts; attended four meetings, and 
visited several aged and sick ones, to my own 

of mind, and I felt strengthened in 
witnessing the faith and trust of some in 








affliction. We often find our own souls re- 
freshed by the streams that flow through us 
for the strengthening and refreshing of others, 
eapecially those under afflictions. 

Surely “it is better to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting.” 
There often comes home to us, when thus 
engaged, a salutary lesson, by which we are 
shown that this is not our abiding place, and 
that while the things of time have their 
value, they must be kept in their proper 
place as servants, rather than as masters. 
Such visits or ministrations of love also give 
us an opportunity sometimes to witness the 
manifestations of divine power for the help 
of the sufferer and the comfort of the 
mourner. We see these realizing the fulfill- 
ment of the promise, “I will make thy 
bed in thy sickness;” and from what our 
own eyes have seen, we are brought to the 
heart-ielt acknowledgement, “ Blessed are 
those who trust in the Lord, and whose hope 
the Lord is.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 23, 1878. 


In press, and will shortly be published, 
“ Garnered Treasures from the Poets.” 

An extract from the preface will best de- 
scribe the character of the work, 

“ The readers of Friends’ Intelligencer have 
so often expressed their appreciation of the 
poetry which has from time to time yg 
in its columns, that the editors have been in- 
duced to collect into a volume some of its 
best original and selected pieces. 

“They do not assume that this collection 
is superior in poetic merit to many that have 
preceded it; but it contains some original 
poetry of simple beauty, and nothing, they 
believe, at variance with a pure and health- 
ful religious sentiment. 

“Tt is offered in the hope that it may 
prove acceptable to many households.” 

It is a 12mo volume of 256 pages, printed 
on fine tinted paper with clear type; gilt 
edged, and in a substantial, attractive bind- 
ing. Price, $1.25. To be had at Friends’ 
Bookstore, No. 706 Arch street. 


Ovr attention is called to an error in the 
report of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting. In 
the paragraph containing the names of Min- 
isters and Elders, Townsend Sidwell should 
be Thomasine Sidwell. 
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IN RESPONSE to the appeal in No. 38 of 


Friends’ Intelligencer, concerning the sufferers 
from wind and fire in Nebraska, John Comly 
has received from 


Px Prupheedien sapicden beensceneedeseonentcenbe $10 00 
20 00 








$65 00 
For the Freedmen’s schools J. C. has re- 
ceived from 





Me dike Wrcanieussan:esesehes isatastheiaesavananes $20 00 
Ws Milicsisteacicctcosciaguasansneneacarececacsss 4 00 
is Ti Mints eens |ahalsndpesabergcenvessceces 10 00 
Ei Mis Mice ano sosenskee .4tssaesenseveossanesss 20 00 

$54 00 


He has paid over what has been contributed 
for the Freedmen’s schools to Jacob M. Ellis. 

J. M. E. has received other contributions, 
and sends us the following statement: 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN. 

EncouraGine Responsss have been received to our 

“appeal” in Friends’ Intelligencer a short time since, 


vize: From 

Js Dug OF PRURACIDRIA. ..0000. esccvccees $10 00 
D> Mary OF GUNCIRDRL...ccccsceescscecssece 25 00 
20s ERs Wey OE OW VOPR i cccescee.cosccons 10 00 
ee 20 00 
Be BE, OF PRUAROIDISIG cecccccccececcecs 4 00 
E. B. H., of Wilmington................ 20 00 
W. P. B., of Wilmington............00 10 00 

TONY TRIE GE sanicissscconcesosinssss $99 00 


A few more such, and we shall feel that neither 
our “ appeal ” nor our faith has been in vain. 
Jacos M. Extts, 
No. 325 Walnut St , Philadelphia. 





Sowinc anD Reapinc —That men do not 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles was 
announced by such high authority that it 
needs no illustration to prove it; and it is so 
venerable a maxim as hardly to require rep- 
etition. But in these last days we have been 
forced to read this venerable maxim back- 
wards, and men are inquiring who sowed the 
evil seed a generation ago from which the 
present time can get only thorns and thistles. 

The astonishing revelations of unfaithful- 
ness to solemn trusts, the reckless extrava- 
gance which leads ever to poverty or crime, 
and the willingness to assent to legislation 
which involves either entire or partial viola- 
tion of the public faith, may indeed startle 
thoughtful minds, and lead back to the anx- 
ious inquiry, “ Who sowed the seed for these 
thistles ?” 
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Has the Christian Church faltered in its 
high work of the civilization of mankind, 
substituting external semblances of piety for 
practical righteousness, and rather contend- 
ing for forms of faith than for that amend- 
ment of life which must forever go before the 
establishment of the reign of the Christ? 
The inquiry is fruitless; but the future may 
reasonably claim our anxious care, and pres- 
ent troubles should inspire renewed vigilance 
in the training and culture of the little ones, 
who will be the men and women of a few 
years hence. We desire that they may be 
perfectly truthful, and brave in their alle 
giance to the right—that they may be hu- 
mane and generous—that they may have 
refined tastes, and be freed from all danger- 
ous appetites—and that they may have abun- 
dant energy and zeal for the needed work of 
their generation. 

To this end the work of education should 
begin with the first beginning of life, and on 
the faithfulness of the parent and teacher of 
the present much of the weal or woe of the 
future depends. 


If it is believed that reckless extravagance 
has shipwrecked many in high position to 
day, certainly it is clear that the youth of 
our time should be trained to less love of dis- 
play and to more self-denial, to the end that 
they may walk prudently and wisely in their 
matured life. It is important, too, thai 
parents should cease to set an undue value 
upon wealth, and cease to reverence it merely 
as such, if they would shield the little ones 
they love from the sins. which come of ava- 
rice. 

The youth who sees his parents ever honor- 
able and scrupulously truthful, both in small 
things and in great, will not fail to feel the 
influence of their righteous example in all his 
If he grows to manhood without 
contracting any dangerous and debasing 


habits, shielded by sweet and wholesome home 
iafluences, he wil! be far less liable to be allured 
into the paths of sin in later life. 


The popular press has a powerful influence 


in directing the public mind in this reading 
age, and we helieve the custom of commonly 
bringing evil, rather than good into promi- 
nence, is dangerous to the virtue of the inex- 
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perienced. The young mind gains noble- 
ness by dwelling upon the noble deeds of the 
world’s moral heroes, while the perpetual 
recital of deeds of wickedness in the public 
prints is in itself a debasing influence. 

If good were only brought into equal 
prominence with its opposite, we fully believe 
it would become apparent to all that the 
good in human life and conduct far outweighs 
the evil. Honesty, fidelity, kindness, sincerity 
and love are more characteristic of our times 
than are their opposite vices, notwithstanding 
all the catalogue of crimes which troubles 
the general ear. 

It is far wiser to emphasize the good—to 
tell of the generous deed, of the heroic 
endeavor after right and noble ends, of the 
loyalty to truth of much-tried souls, if thus 
the miads of the youth may be strengthened 
in virtue and in faith in mankind. To per- 
petually emphasize evil, educates the heart 
in evil. Let evil, as far as possible, be ban 
ished from the thoughts, the conversation, 
and from our reading. It is certain that it 
has within it the elements of decay, and if 
not fostered by artificial stimulus, it tends to 
die out. 

There is no more important work of bene- 
ficence than the provision of high-toned and 
sufficiently attractive literature for the young; 
and we rejoice to say that there is an abun- 
dant supply of truly instructive and innocent 
books, which are suitable and attractive to 
children, and which ought to be used as a 
bulwark to stem the deadly army of impure 
books and papers which strives to capture the 
virtue of the thoughtless youth. Let the 
good, by being ever exalted and brought into 
prominence, exclude the evil; then may we 
hope for great things from the generation 
now advancing to mature life, and future 
times will reap fruits just as the seed is sown 
to-day. 

LEE NE SN EEE CI A SS CPTI 
DIED. 


BRANSON.—On the morning of Eleventh month 
12th, 1878, at his residence, in Frederick county,Va., 
Joseph Branson, in the 83d year of his age ; a much- 
beloved Minister of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCUTT.—On Seventh-day, the 16th inst., 
Elizabeth W. Lippincott, wife of Joshua Lippincott, 
in the 63th year of her age; an esteemed member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
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MALONEY.—On Eighth month 14th, Sarah Ma- 
loney, widow of James Maloney, of Talbot county, 
Md, aged nearly 86; a member of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 

MOORE.—On the 28th of Tenth month, of con- 
sumption, Hannah H., wife of L. Lowry Moore and 
daughter of Berjamin and Esther J. Hunt; amem- 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting. She bore 
her illness of nearly two years with Christian 
patience, and met her death with calmness and res- 
ignation. Death had no terrors for her. 


SHOEMAKER.— On the morning of the 14th 
inst., in Philadelphia, Spencer Shoemaker, in his 
78th year. 

TAYLOR.—On Eleventh month 14th, at German- 
town, Edward L. Taylor, in bis 69th year. 

THORN.—On the 15th inst., at Frankford, Pa. 
of diphtheria, Kate, daughter of Abraham L. and 
Sarah D. Thorn, aged 6 years and 9 monthe. 


TRIMBLE.—On Eleventh month 12th, 1878, in 
Moorestown, N. J., Sarah A., wife of Joseph 
Trimble. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The following “ notes,” from the pen of our 
occasional correspondent, I. C. Martindale, 
were lately published in the West Jersey Press. 

I. C. M. was one of a large company of 
scientists and naturalists who, afier attending 
the meeting of Toe American Atsociation for 
the Advancement of Science, held this year 
in St. Louis, made a visit to Colorado and 
the many points of interest in that far-distant 
and wonderful section of our country. 

The “notes” abound in interesting and 
instructive information, which we are glad to 
offer to the readers of our paper.—Epbs. 


Est St. Louis is reached about half-past 
seven, and as the cars stop while the baggage 
master attends to his duties, I catch my first 
glimpse of the great Father of Waters. 
Formerly this place was the railroad termi- 
bua, and the passengers conveyed over by 
boats, but within a few years a bridge has 
been thrown across the river, over which the 
cars now run intu St. Louis on the Missouri 
side. A coach in waiting takes us to the 
Lindel Hotel, the headquarters of the Associ- 
ation. Soon after breakfast Henry Shaw, the 
proprietor of the botanic garden, called. He 
had been awaiting our arrival, and invited us 
to his house and to visit the garden, having 
made preparations to that effect. I am in- 
formed that he is now the oldest resident of 
S:. Louis, having lived here for more than 
sixty years. He started in business when 
quite a young man, the city at that time con- 
taining only 4,000 inhabitants ; now it is said 
to have 500,000. According to arrangements 
we took the street cars and rode about two 

| miles, reaching the grounds before noon, and 
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after a little rest, for it is very warm to day, 
the sky having entirely cleared, and the sun’s 
rays quite powerful, we walked through the 
winding paths and enjoyed the splendid col- 
lection of plants he has amassed within a few 
years, many of them very valuable, and such 
as are rarely seen in conservatories, especially 
the tropical plants of South America and 
Africa. The collection of Agaves, and plants 
belonging to the cactus family, is the largest 
and finest I have ever seen anywhere, the 
location seeming to be suited exactly to their 
growth; palms in great variety and ferns in 
abundance all through the grounds. A few 
_ acres have been set apart especially for arbo- 
retum, in which is one of the finest collections 
of oaks I have yet met with. 

On the opposite side of the walk a monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory of 
Nutall, the great botanist, who for a jong 
time was a resident of Philadelphia, whose 
name is dear to every lover of American 
botany, and who was almost the first to travel 
over the Western plains and the mountains 
beyond, and to describe the many species of 
plants he found growing there; so thoroughly 
did he perform his work that to this day his 
labors have not been superseded. In passing 
through one of the conservatories I noticed a 
marble slab, in which were carved the follow- 
ing beautiful lines from the works of the poet 
Shenstone : 

“ Would you then taste our tranquil scene, 

Be sure your bosoms be serene; 

Devoid of hate, devoid of sirife, 

Devoid of all that poisons life, 

And much it ’vails you in their place 

To graft the love of human race, 

And tread with awe these favorite bowers, 

Nor wound the shrubs, nor bruise the flowers ; 

So may your path with sweets abound ; 

So may your couch with rest be crowned; 

But harm betide the wayward swain 

Who dares our hallowed haunts profane.” 


In the garden has been erected a large fire- 
proof building, where has been commenced 
the formation of a museum of natural history 
and a library of botanical works. A very 
fine herbarium is already there, containing 
principally European and Asiatic plants, 
which have been recently purchased. We 
walked through a portion of the City Park, 
not far distant, which is also under his direc. 
tion, shrubbery being planted and improve- 
ments being made about daily; the carriage 
drives are very handsome, and the promenade 
walks not less sc, As an evidence of their 
appreciation, witness the great numbers of 
people enjoying them. I understand that the 
city appropriates $25,000 a year for park 
purposes, and it is left with the superin- 
tendent to use it in the most advantageous 
way, and the appearance indicates economical 


management. A bronze statue of Shakespeare 
adorns the park near the side entrance, the 
gift to the city by Henry Shaw a few months 
ago. Farther on is a place being prepared 
for a statue of Humboldt, which I am told is 
now on its way from Germany. 

It may not be out of place to give a short 
account of the American Association, whose 
meeting is held here (St. Louis) the present 
year. This Association was organized and 
held its first meeting in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 20th, 1848, under the title of “The 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” succeeding an association styled 
“The American Association of Geologists and 
Naturalists,” which had been organized about 
eight years before. ‘ The objects of the Asso- 
ciation,” says the constitution, “are, by 
periodical and migratory meetings, to pro- 
mote intercourse between those who are culti- 
vating science in different parts of America, 
to - a stronger and more general impulse 
and more systematie direction to scientific 
research, and to procure for the labors of sci- 
entific men increased facilities and a wider 
usefulness.” The constitution provides the 
manner of conducting the business and meet- 
ings of the Association, the election of mem- 
bers, etc. An act of incorporation was passed 
in Massachusetts in 1874, and the member- 
ship at present is said to be about 1,100. The 
meetings are held in various parts of the 
country, the place being fixed annually by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, 

One of the most interesting places for an 
Eastern person to spend an hour is along the 
levee, so strange is the contrast—no wharves, 
no tide-water, no shipping, no sailing vessels, 
no attraction except that which moves. The 
current in the Mississippi is very strong and 
the water very muddy. The trade from down 
the river is almost wholly suspended now 
while the yellow fever rages, but from up the 
river the steamboats arrive frequently. Their 
coming is announced by steam whistles and 
the ringing of bells. They seem to stop when 
they get ready, and a plank bridge is thrown 
ashore, either for passengers or wagons. The 
buildings are well up the bank, so as to be 
out of reach of the freshets. I have not seen a 
cobblestone pavement in St. Louis. Many of 
the streets are paved with wooden blocks, as 
is done in a few places in Philadelphia, and 
with about as much dissatisfaction; the re- 


mainder of the streets that have anything 
‘done to them, are macadamized with small 


stones, as are the turnpikes in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. The intolerable nuisance is the 
clay soil. Through the business part of the 
city a are kept going from 
morning till night, but the houses show a 
want of cleanliness nevertheless. 
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St. Louis is largely made up of German pop 
ulation, who do most of the retail trade, and 
by their economical habits can save money 
where an American is acarcely able to live 
comfortably ; hence ] find not the best feeling 
exists among the shopkeepers in consequence. 
There is also a spirit of rivalry between St. 
Louis and Chicago, which has increased since 
the days of the rebellion, the trade of the one 
being mainly in the interest of Southern cap- 
italists, the other of Northern enterprise. I 
have spoken of the excursion to Cahokia, 
Illinois. This was chiefly to examine the 
mounds in the vicinity. These mounds are 
of great interest to the archeologist, being the 
record of a race of beings inhabiting this 
country before the Indians, and bave been 
called “Mound Builders.” To a superficial 
observer these would be considered only as 
small hills, but an examination into their 
construction brings up the undoubted evi- 
dence of their true nature. At this place 
there are a great many of them, the largest 
being one hundred yards long and one hun- 
dred feet high. It is supposed they are the 
burial places of this former race. Various 
implements of stone are found in them, and 
occasionally some of copper, of the character 
of that found in Michigan near Lake Su- 
perior, showing that at that early day the 
copper mines of that region were not un- 
known; but it is not thought they were 
worked very much, as no facilities for that 
—— were had. A larze mound near East 

t. Louis was opened a few years ago, whilst 
constructing a railroad, from which Professor 
Marsh obtained some rare and very interest- 
ing specimens of pottery, etc. A few other 
mounds occur through this section of the 
country, but no traces of the habitations of 
this people have yet been discovered here; 
further westward they have been found in 
considerable numbers. 

The bottom lands along the Mississippi 
produce a very luxuriant vegetation. Many 
of the plants I have been accustomed to find 
growing to the height of two or three feet in 

ew Jersey are here eight and ten feet high. 
A species of Ambrosia, closely allied to the 
common rag weed, seems to have taken almost 
entire possession in the meadows, even in many 
places choking out the cultivated crops. 

To be continued 





THE duties of the Law were a burden and 
a yoke, but those of the Gospel are privileges 
and advantages. 


ee ee 


Reap not books alone, but men; and, 
above all, read thyeelf. 
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THE GORILLA. 


At a late meeting of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, in this city, a fine skeleton of 
an adult gorilla was presented to the institu- 
tion by Dr. Thomas C. Morton. It was sent 
to Dr. Morton by R. H. Nassau, of the mis- 
sionary station of Gaboon, one hundred miles 
below the equator, in Africa. During the 
early part of the present summer Dr. Morton 
received from the same Missionary a specimen 
of a young gorilla, preserved in rum. It 
arrived in an excellent state of preservation, 
and was dissected by Dr. Morton and Dr. H. 
C. Chapman. 


At the Academy meeting Dr. Chapman « 
called attention to the large skeleton presented 
by Dr. Morton, and said : 


“ R. H. Nassau, from whom this also was 
received, states that it is the largest specimen 
seen by himself or the other Europeans at the 
Gaboon. It stands about five feet six inches 
in height, and will form an exceedingly valu- 
able addition to the museum. Dr. Chapman 
believed that the cause of death of the young 
gorilla dissected by him was phthisis, as the 
lungs were found upon examination to be very 
much decomposed. Ail monkeys in a state 
of captivity are more or less subject to this 
disease, although Nassau, who kept the animal 
in question alive for several months, believed 
that it died of inflammation of the bowels. 
When received the specimen measured twenty- 
one inches from the heel to the crown of the 
head; the upper extremities were seventeen 
and a-half inches, and the lower thirteen and 
ahalf inches long, the tips of the fingers 
reaching three and a half inches below the 
knee when the animal stood erect. The 
length of the upper extremities is consequent 
upon the peculiar gait of the animal, which 
shuffies along semi-erect on all-fours, using 
the extended hand as a fulcrum, and not 
flexing the fingers, like the chimpanzee. A 
very noticeable difference in this young male 
as compared with an old one, is the entire 
absence from the head of the crest, or ridge 
of bone running along the top of the skull, 
which is so characteristic a feature of the 
adult male. The young gorilla, however, ex- 
hibits that width and elongation of the face 
and massiveness of the jaws which give the 
animal such a brutal expression, and an ap- 
proach to which we see in the Papuans, Hot- 
tentots, Caffres and others of the lower tribes of 
mankind. The pari of the head containing the 
brain, however, is far from being misshapen. 
On the contrary, it presents a very fair con- 
tour, and this is, as might be expected, as the 
brain of the adult gorilla, whose skull is very 
animal-like, amounts to 343 cubic inches, 
while in some of the lower races of mankind, 
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according to the high authority of the late 
Dr. Morton, there is as little as 63 cubic 
inches, the higher races sometimes attaining 
as much as 114 cubic inches. As the muscles 
of the extremities are the most interesting, 
being regarded by Prof. Huxley as among 
the tests of the bimanous or quadrumanous 
nature of the gorilla and other monkeys, the 
speaker confined his remarks more particu- 
larly to the description of the muscles that he 
found while dissecting the specimen under 
consideration. The disposition and arrange- 
ment of the muscles of the upper extremities 
of the gorilla differ from those of man in the 
‘presence of the latissimus condyloideus and 


+ the absence of the palmaris longus and flexor 


i 


~ 


longus pollicis, while the pronator arises by 
only one head. In comparing the lower ex- 
tremities of the gorilla with those of man, the 
principal differences in the muscular system 
are the absence in the case of the gorilla of 
the plantaris and flexor accessorius. The 
sollus arises by the fibular head only, the 
flexor longus digitorum only in part from the 
calcaneum. The defined share which the 
flexor longus hallucis takes in forming the 
deep tendons of the third and fourth toes is 
also noticeable in the gorilla. Surely these 
differences cannot be strained into proving 
that the termination of the lower extremities 
of the gorilla is a hand, especially when it is 
remembered that two of the muscles which 
are absent in the gorilla are present in the 
lower monkeys. He could not, therefore, 
endorse the teaching of Prof. Bischoff, that 
the monkeys are structurally four-handed. 
After describing the disposition of the nerves 
and blood vessels, and indicating certain pe- 
culiarities of the viscera, the speaker remarked 
that the result of his examination was to con- 
vince him that Prof. Huxley was not strictly 
correct when he stated that the gap between 
the gorilla and the lower monkeys is greater 
than that between the gorilla and man, since 
there are certain muscles present in man and 
the lower monkeys which are absent in the 
gorilla, while the gorilla and the lower 
monkeys possess the latissimus condyloideus 
muscle, which is absent in man, except as an 
anomaly. He made this remark not so much 
to criticise Professor Huxley as to correct the 
general error so commonly held among non- 
professionals, that evolutionists hold that man 
has descended from the gorilla, He did not 
think any monkey now known could be 
regarded as the progenitor of man. On the 
contrary, he believed that all the facts go to 
show that the different kinds of monkeys are 
the modified descendants of one ancestor, and 
that the different races of men have similarly 
descended from a common ancestor; and 
further, that the ancestors of man and the 


monkey had remotely a common ancestry, If 
this view be correct, it is in vain to look for 
the ‘‘ missing link.” 

“Dr. Leidy took occasion to express to Dr. 
Morton the thanks of the Academy for his 
magnificent gift of an adult gorilla skeleton. 
He also endorsed the remarks and views of 
Dr. Chapman, but took occasion to state that 
he believed that functionally what we called 
the foot of the gorilla was more a hand than 
the termination of the upper extremity in 
consequence of the absence of the flexor of the 
thumb and its presence in the case of the 
great toe. 

“Dr. Chapman agreed with Dr. Leidy as 
regarded the physiological function of the 
part we call the foot. He merely wished to 
demonstrate the fact that anatomically the 
hand and foot of the gorilla were entirely dis- 
tinct and well defined.” 





A MAN must have a higher life in his own 
soul or he cannot kindle it in others. 


ee 


THE VISION OF ECHARD. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The Benedietine Echard 
Sat, worn by wanderings far, 
Where Marsberg sees the bridal 
Of the Moselle and Sarre. 


Fair with its sloping vineyards 
And tawny chestnut bloom, 
The happy vale Ausonius sung 
For holy Treves made room. 


On the shrine Helena builded 
To keep the Christ coat well, 

On minster tower and kloster cross, 
The westering sunshine fell. 


There, where the rock-hewn circles 
O’erlooked the Roman’s game, 
The veil of sleep fell o’er him, 
And his thought a dream became. 


He felt the heart of silence 
Throb with a soundless word, 
And by the inward ear alone 
A spirit’s voice he heard. 


And the spoken word seemed written 
On air and wave and sod, 

And the bending walls of sapphire 
Blazed with the thought of God: 


“ What lack I, O my children? 
All things are in my hand ; 
The vast earth and the awful stars 
I hold as grains of sand. 


‘‘Need I your alms? The silver 
And gold are mine alone ; 
The gifts ye bring before me 
Were evermore my own. 


“ Heed I the noise of viols, 
Your pomp of masque and show ? 
Have I not dawns and sunsets? 
Have I not winds that blow? 


= 
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“ Do I smell your gums of incense? _ 


‘The gods are gone forever 
Is my ear with chantings fed ? 


From Zanskar’s glacier sides, 










Taste I your wine of worship, And in the Buddba’s footprints 
Or eat your holy bread? The Ceylon serpent glides. 
“Of rank and name and honors “No more from shaded Delphos 
Am I vain as ye are vain? The weird responses come ; 
What can Eternal Fulness Dodona’s oaks are silent, 
From your lip-service gain ? The Hebrew Bath-Col dumb! 
“ Ye make me not your debtor ‘“No more from rocky Horeb 
Who serve yourselves alone ; The smitten waters gush ; 
Ye boast to me of service Fallen is Bethel’s ladder, 


Whose gain is all your own. Quenched is the burning bush. 





* For you I gave the prophets, “ The jewels of the Urim 

For you the Psalmist’s lay ; And Thumminm all are dim ; 
For you the law’s stone tables, The fire has left the altar, 

And holy book and day. The sign the terraphim. + 













“Ye change to weary burdens “No more in ark or hill grove 
The helps that should uplift; The Holiest abides ; 
Ye lose in sign the substance, Not in the scroll’s dead letter 
The Giver in the gift. The eternal secret hides. 










“Who called ye to self-torment, 


- “The eyeshall fail that searches 
To fast and penance vain ? 


For Me the hollow sky ; 








Dream ye Eternal Goodness The far is even as the near, 
Has joy in mortal pain ? The low is as the high. 
“ For the death in life of Nitria, ‘“ What if the earth is hiding 
For your Chartreuse ever dumb, Her old faiths, long outworn ? 
What better is the neighbor, What is it to the changeless truth 


Or happier the home? That yours shall fail in turn ? 











“ Who counts bis brother’s welfare “ What if the o’erturned altar 






As sacred as his own, Lays bare the ancient lie ? 
And loves, forgives and pities, What if the dreams and legends 
He serveth me alone Of the world’s childhood die? ww 








“‘] note each gracious purpose, ‘Have ye not still My witness 


Each kindly word and deed ; Within yourselves alway, 
i} Are ye not all my children ? My hand that on the keys of life 
i Shall not the Father heed ? For bliss or bale [ lay ? 











«*]T loathe your wrangling councils, 


“ Still, in perpetual judgment, 
I tread upon your creeds ; 


I hold assize within, 






Who made ye mine avengers ; With sure reward of holiness, 
| Or told ye of my needs ? And dread rebuke of sin. 
. ‘TI bless men and ye curse them, “A light, a guide, a warning, 
I love them and ye hate; A presence ever near, 
P| Ye bite and tear each other, Through the deep silence of the flesh 
| I suffer long and wait. I reach the inward ear. 







“Ye bow to ghastly symbols, “My Gerizim and Ebal 
g y 






1) } To cross and scourge and thorn; Are in each human soul, 
a Ye seek His Syrian manger The still, small voice of blessing, 
" | Who in the heart is born. And Sinai’s thunder-roll. 








“ For the dead Christ, not the living, 


“The stern behests of duty, 
Ye watch His empty grave 


The doom-books open thrown, 











Whose life alone within you The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 

Has power to bless and save. Are with yourselves alone.” 
“O blind ones, outward groping, A gold and purple sunset 

The idle quest forego; Flowed down the broad Moselle; 

Who listens to his inward voice On hills of vine and meadow lands 
Alone of Him shall know. The peace of twilight fell. 

“Climb not the holy mountains, The, slow cool wind of evening 

Their eagles know not Me; Blew over leaf and bloom ; 

Seek not the Blessed Islands, And, faint and far, the Angelus 


I dwell not in the sea. . Rang from Saint Matthews tomb. 
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Then up rose Master Echard, 

And marveled: ‘Can it be 
That here in dream and vision, 
The Lord hath talked with me?” 


He went his way; behind him 
The shrines of saintly dead, 
The holy coat, and nail of cross, 

He left unvisited. 


He sought the vale of Eltzbach 
His burdened soul to free,” 
Where the foot-hills of the Eifel 
Are glassed in Laachersee. 


And, at his Order’s kloster, 
He sat, in night-long parle, 

With Tauler of the Friends of God, 
And Nicholas of Basle. 


And lo, the twain made answer: 
‘Yea, brother, even thus 

The Voice above all voices 
Hath spoken unto us. 


The world will have its idols, 
And flesh and sense their sign ; 

Bat the blinded eyes shall open, 
And the gross ear be fine. 


‘What if the vision tarry ? 
God’s time is always best ; 
The true Light shall be witnessed, 
The Christ within cenfessed. 


“«—In mercy and in judgment 
He shall turn and overturn, 
Till the heart shall be His temple, 
And all of Him shall learn.” 


SPIRITUAL wealth has its temptations as 
well as temporal wealth. 


NEW YORK ISLAND IN THE ICE PERIOD, 


We have no measure of the amount of 
erosion which New York Island and the ad- 
jacent country suffered during the Ice period, 
but it is not improbable that a mass a hundred 
feet in thickness was taken from the surface 
of all the region occupied by the ice. 

Most of the finer material ground up by the 
glaciers was washed out to sea and deposited 
as the “Champlain clays.” Of these there is 
very little showing in the vicinity of New 
York, since none of the coast from this point 
southward has been raised to display them ; 
but a great continental elevation has since 
taken place toward the north, bringing them 
at Croton Point 100 feet, at Albany 250, at 
Burlington 400, at Montreal 500, at Labrador 
800, at Davis Straits 1,000 and at Polaris 
Bay 1,800 feet above the present sea level. 

The coarser portion of the grist ground by 
the glacier remains as beds of gravel and 
sand, or heaps of boulders scattered over the 
surface of the country where they were left as 
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local moraines, or as the gravel bars of 
streams flowing beneath the glacier. The 
greatest accumulation of material transported 
by the ice in all the country about New York 
is seen on Long Island, which is indeed a 
great terminal moraine heaped up along the 
margin of the continental glacier. As is gen- 
erally known, Long Island is mostly composed 
of heaps of gravel and sand, which sometimes 
forms hills from 200 to 300 feet in height, and 
in these no solid rock has been found in any 
exploration yet made. The formation of this 
huge gravel bank seems to have been, in brief, 
as follows: The great ice sheet, moving down 
from the north in Connecticut and Southern 
New York, passed over a region occupied 
mostly by ok crystalline rocks. These 
were extensively worn away by it, and much 
of the material taken from the surface waa 
pushed on as by a great scraper to its margin. 
When the ice-sheet reached the line of Long 
Island Sound, it passed from the area of up- 
turned crystalline rocks on to the compara- 
tively soft horizontal tertiary and cretaceous 
strata, which here formed a plain stretching 
seaward from the highlands, just as they now 
do in New Jersey and more Southern States. 
These were scooped out to form the basin of 
Long Island Sound, and the material exca- 
vated from it, as well as much brought from 
the country lying farther north, was banked 
up between this basin and the ocean. Thus 
it will be seen that, of the water connections of 
New York Harbor, Long Island Sound is 
much the most modern; and yet, as a part of 
it occupies the site of the valley of a large 
stream—the Housatonic, with, perhaps, the 
Connecticut—which passed through the Hell 
Gate gorge, its formation must have been 
begun in pre-glacial times.— Prof. J. 8S. New- 
berry, in Popular Science Monthly for October. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Minnequa Springs Hotel, at Minnequa Springs, 
in Bradford county, Pa., was destroyed by fire last 
week. 


Ir is estimated that annually in the United States 
7,000 persons are killed and 6,000 wounded with 
coal oil. 


Snow-storas of exceptional severity for this time 
of the year have prevailed in the north and north- 
west of Eogland and throughout Scotland. 


On THE sHORES of the Bay of San Francisco, over 
500 Chinamen are at the present time engaged in 
catching and curing shrimps. Each camp ia a little 
community to itself, and is governed by a con- 
tractor or “ boss,” who consigns the cured shrimps 
te Chinese commission merchants on shares. 

PerraoLeum. There are now five oil wells in op- 
eration in California near Andrews’ Station, about 
thirty-five miles from Los Angeles. From two of 
the wells the oil flows voluntarily, and in consider- 
able quantity, while from the other three it is 
pumped out. These wells are yielding at the rate 
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of eighty-nine barrels daily, equal to 3,360 gallons. 
There are also other wells in the same county which 
are remunerating the owners. The petroleum isall 
110 degrees fire test, which is considered perfectly 
safe in that climate. 


Tus New York Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad 
is becoming much more popular. The N. Y. cor- 
respondent of the fublic Ledger writes: ‘' People 
who predicted that the Sixth Avenue would be 
“ruined” by steam transit, are beginning to revise 
their opinions. The immense travel which has been 
turned into that street is doing wonders for its retail 
trade, and by the lst of May next the indications 
are that many of the Broadway retail stores, that 
are finding themselves ‘‘ high and dry,” will be 
transferring themselves to the Sixth avenue, on the 
principle that where the most people are to be 
found there will always be the best trade.” 


Tue Albany Argus says of the result of the ex- 
periment of lighting the Assembly chamber in the 
new Capitol, at Albany, by means of electricity: 
“The exhibition was a very satisfactory one. It 
was by no means a concentrated light, and the 
objection that such a light would be too intense 
was entirely dispelled by witnessing it. There was 
no troublesome glare nor the dark shadows that 
many expected. To us it appeared as a soft, clear 
light, equally diffused, when the four burners were 
going, and under which the smallest print could be 
read easily and freely. The four-score or hundred 
people who were present at the exhibition, which, 
of course, was experimental, were pronounced in 
their opinion regarding it, and in a felicitous way.” 


A TELEGRAM from Rome says, under date of 14th 
inst.: The waters of the Tiber are rising, and have 
already overflowed the river banks. 

Evening.—The lower part of the city is inun- 
dated, and it is expected that during the night the 
flood will become nearly as wide-spread as the dis- 
astrous one of 1870. 

Midnight. — There have been violent storms 
throughout Central Italy, and the damage caused 
by them is almost unparalleled. Travel on all the 
railways between Rome and the North is interrupt- 
ed. The rain has ceased here and the wind changed, 
but the Tiber continues to rise rapidly. 


The overflow of the Tiber bas inundated the 
Rip+tta, the plaza of the Pantheon, the Via Tordi- 
nona, the Piazza Saint Angelo, the Ghetto, and all 
the lower streets of the city. 

Rome, Nov. 15.— This evening the danger of 
further inunda'ion has almost disappeared. 


Tue Yeviow Fever. It is said that the members 
of the Yellow Fever Commission who left Memphis 
last week for Richmond, Va., are convinced that the 
yellow fever is not indigenous in any part of the 
United States, but is caused by importation, and 
that neither distance from the seaboard nor eleva- 
tion above the sea level will prevent it from prevail- 
ing under certain conditions. They will advocate 
a system of national quarantine, under direction of 
the United States Government, none other being 
sufficient to prevent its introduction. 


A. B. Farqutar, proprietor of the Pennsylvania 


Agricultural Works at York, writes to Surgeon 
General Woodworth that he estimates the cost of 
this year’s yellow-fever epidemic to the country at 
$175,000,000; and hoping that the work of the 
Yellow Fever Commission‘will be continued until 
some decided result is obtained, he encloses a check 
for $100 to promote its success. 








NOTICES. 


AN INDIAN AGENT WANTED. 

A Friend (a married man), competent to take 
charge of and manage the Pawnee Indian Agency, 
in the Indian Territory. Salary, $1,200 per annum. 
Address B. Rus Roserts, Secretary, 

Sandy Spring, Mont. county, Md. 

Further infor:nation may be obtained by applica- 
tion to Jobn Suandere, 453 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia; Cyrus Blackburn, Baltimore; Sam’) 
M. Janney, Lincoln, Loudon county, Va.; or Levi 
K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster county, Pa. 





THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Of the Stockholders of Swarthmore College will be 
held at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Twelfth month 3d, 1878, at 3 o’clock 
P.M. Isaac H. CLoraier 
Sarau F. Cor.ixs nt Clerks. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 19, 1878. 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 03@ 1 06 
by Reberts & Williams 


Western red......... + 1 03@ 1 04 











Commission Merchants, 248 North AMDET .....cecceeeeeeeneee 1 oe 1 05 
hc cecnsnebenvtovcsenesbscvensouse 6@100% Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Waite ceccocseecesceescceee 1 03@ 1 07 
City 68 NEOW.....cccerccccecsesseeres ie* ei Subject to Market a en Rye, Westernand Penna. 55@ 58 
Gincinnati 7 3-108............000++ 106 Butter, Prints, per b. 30 | Corn, 501 
Lehigh Val cons m 6s ¢. .....102 @108 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ ne 20 
Lehigh Bevevee 116 lilinois, Iowa & Wis..... 16@ 20] Oats, white 
North Penn 6s...... 108 @ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 1ls@ 23 se 28 
Penn gen m 6s coup. lll @ a Pay per OZ...  26@ 38] Clover-seed, prime, new... 6@ 67 
Penn Cons M 66 reg..........++ 98 9834 tern, —* —seesseeee 2@ 26)'l imothy-seed....... ecveeseenes 1 10@ 1 20 
Phila & Read cons Mm 78 C....1004@ Poultzy—Onlekens, per ae ae 14| Flax seed..a......0. ecesescococe 1 40@ 1 44 
“« © %8 r....101 “@ Turkeys, 14 
Phila & Roadin SCTIP....--000 52 @ 54 Ducks, “ 1g 12 
Pitt Cinn & St - 37 @ ~ . Chickens “ ... ll 
ae von’. _ 3 37% nS me, per lb. ... "0 7 
Minehil ttle, . - 8@ 54% 0@ 
ence AE Live Calves, ae 5@ 6 Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 90@ 2 25 
North Penn...... Prime sheep, 3@ 45/| Corn Meal, per bbl. ......... 50@ 2 75 
Penna RR... © secceee 33%4 Spring Lambs, per aeih peeeee . 2 50@ 3 50 | Bran, per at caine “14 00@14 50 
Phila & Reading webabespeee “38 $760 13% Potatoes, onan per! bri....... 2 TH@ 3 00 | Middlings........-eccoceseseeees 17 00@20 60 
Phila & Erie R eos ie rer 200@ 225] Atthe West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
PT & Buoffalo........ ° 0 534 Ageien, Per Drl......eeeee - 1 25@ 1 75| beef cattle were dull to-day, and prices 
Lehigh Navi... cox.» 848 16 ehoice Fall, ca bri....... 2 00@ 2 5C| were rather lower; 2,600 ead — 
Lehigh 6s ’84........ Grapes, per D..... 6@ 7/|and — 5@5Y%e. for extra a 
Lehigh 6s gold.. - 9 @ 96 Cranberries, per ‘crate 2 25@ 2 50| vaniaan Western steers; 444@4%c. fo 
Hestonville P R W... eee wie 12' ~- 356@ 45/ fair to good do. 
Ins Co Of N A csecssssseesrseseeee 4@ 30 83@ 35| Art the North Pennsylvania Drove 
Central Transportation........ 41 Pure cider vineen, per gal. 16@ 18] Yard, 1,750 head of beef —_ arrived, 
Amer Buttonnole....... sss 234@ 2314 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per | Ib. 8@ 94| and sold at 2 434c.; 3,000 head of 
Car Trust series C...........00+ 9 @ Western, 8%4@ 9 | sheepat 3%a@44e,5 hogs at 44@4\e. 








